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ATTITUDES AND OPINIONS OF SCHOOL BOARD 
MEMBERS IN INDIANA CITIES AND TOWNS 


Introduction 


In connection with a study of the composition, organization, and opera- 
tion of local school boards in Indiana cities and towns being made by a 
doctoral candidate at Indiana University, a set of questions was prepared as 
a part of one questionnaire to board members and of another to school super- 
intendents for the purpose of examining the attitudes and opinions of school 
board members on a number of phases of school administration and related 
areas of public education and of comparing and contrasting these attitudes 
and opinions of board members with those of their chief executives, the city 
and town superintendents. A number of people cooperated in preparing 
questions for this project. Graduate students in a class in school administra- 
tion devised the original list. This was critically analyzed by six selected 
board members and six selected superintendents from cities and towns of 
varying sizes distributed throughout the state. The final revision was based 
upon their suggestions and upon other suggestions by members of the faculty 
of the School of Education at Indiana University. 

Questionnaires were mailed to all school board members and to all city 
and town superintendents in Indiana. Respondents were asked to make re- 
plies anonymously, and no identification of individual cities and towns was 
attempted. The questionnaires were keyed, however, to indicate the size of 
city, the size of school board, geographical location, and other control items 
necessary to analysis. 

Returns were received from 297, or 53.0 per cent, of the board members 
and from 123, or 76.9 per cent, of the superintendents. 

Fifty-eight questions were asked. For one reason or another, however, 
four of the questions were immediately discarded because their validity was 
doubtful. The complete list can be found in Appendix A. A number of 
the questions on certain aspects of school organization and administration 
were selected to form the basis of this report. Questions not selected be- 
cause they dealt with aspects not touched upon in this report may have equal 
significance. 

The major emphasis of the report is upon the attitudes and opinions of 
school board members. Frequently, however, the attitudes and opinions of 
superintendents are reported in order to determine whether or not board 
members and superintendents agree. 

Percentage distributions only are used in reporting attitudes and opinions. 
This method appears to be desirable because of its simplicity. As would be 
expected, not all of the questions were answered by all of the respondents, 
but the number not answering a given question was, in each instance, ex- 
tremely low. Again for the sake of simplicity, each item was treated in terms 
of the number who responded to the particular question under consideration 
rather than in terms of the number returning questionnaires. Therefore, if 
60 per cent are reported to have responded “yes” to a given question, 60 
per cent of those answering the question responded “yes.” 
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In many cases, the attitudes or opinions expressed cannot be evaluated 
because of the controversial nature of the subject. In other cases, the an- 
swers given may appear to be logical or illogical, sound or unsound, when the 
viewpoints of officials serving in different capacities are considered. In still 
other cases, the results may be in agreement or in variance with principles 
of school administration generally accepted by authorities in the field. The 
extent to which a given question is analyzed and discussed may depend upon 
these and other factors rather than upon the significance of the question. 


Selection of Board Members 


In the opinion of board members and school superintendents, service on 
a board of education should not be undertaken if the individual cannot or 
will not devote a considerable amount of time to the task. This is easily 
understandable, but it is a fact which those who appoint, elect, or nominate 
board members should keep in mind. The data in Table 1 show general 
agreement on the subject by board members and superintendents. In the 
larger school systems, both groups are unanimous in their belief that board 
members must be able and willing to give freely of their time, while 97 per 
cent of the board members and 91 per cent of the superintendents in cities 
of all sizes think this an important qualification for board membership. 


TABLE 1. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 
AND SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS WHO INDICATED WHETHER, IN 
THEIR OPINION, IT IS IMPORTANT TO SELECT BOARD MEMBERS 
WHO CAN AND WILL DEVOTE CONSIDERABLE TIME TO SCHOOL 
BOARD AFFAIRS 


Superintendents Board members 
Size of city 
Yes No Yes No 
Over 30,000 | 100 100 
5,000-30,000 | 89 11 95 5 
Under 5,000 91 9 97 3 
All cities | 91 9 97 3 
} 


Attendance at local board meetings takes time, but there are other 
activities which are also time-consuming. These include visitation of schools 
both at home and away, study of school needs with local groups, and parti- 
cipation with members of other boards of education in study groups and con- 
ferences away from home. It is important, say 90 per cent of all board 
members (Table 2), that board members attend educational conferences and 
group meetings outside of their home communities. 

Expert opinion favors the selection of board members at large rather 
than according to wards or districts within the schoo] system. It is thought 
that, when a board member considers himself responsible to a given division 
of the administrative unit, he is less likely to seek the greatest good for the 
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TABLE 2, PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 
INDICATING WHETHER, IN THEIR OPINION, A BOARD MEMBER 
NEEDS TO SPEND TIME IN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES AND 
GROUP MEETINGS OUTSIDE OF HIS HOME COMMUNITY 


Size of city Yes No 
Over 30,000 95 5 
5,000-30,000 90 10 
Under 5,000 90 10 
All cities $0 10 


entire unit. In the same manner, selection of board members to represent 
groups or segments of society may create a belief that each must guard the 
rights and privileges of a particular constituency rather than that each re- 
presents the rights and privileges of all citizens, and especially of all pupils. 
Furthermore, it is impossible, because of the small number of board mem- 
bers, to represent the large number of groups and special interests which exist 
in a complex, modern community. 

A majority of board members in Indiana are appointed by the 
city council or by the mayor. In such cases, the statutes prescribe that not 
more than a given number shall be members of a given political party, Al- 
though there is reason to believe that many board members do not carry their 
politics into the area of school affairs, the assumption can be made that there 


TABLE 3. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL BOARD MEM- 
BERS INDICATING WHETHER, IN THEIR OPINION, THE WELFARE 
OF SCHOOLS IS BEST SERVED IF BOARD MEMBERS ARE IDENTI- 
FIED AS MEMBERS OF A GIVEN POLITICAL PARTY 


Classification Yes No 


SIZE OF CITY IN WHICH BOARD 
MEMBER SERVES 


Over 30,000 s 92 

5,000-30,000 11 89 

Under 5,000 10 90 

All cities 10 90 
AGE OF BOARD MEMBER 

21-40 years 4 96 

41-60 years 11 89 

Over 60 years 22 78 
SEX OF BOARD MEMBER 

Male 11 89 

Female 4 96 


SIZE OF BOARD ON WHICH BOARD 

MEMBER SERVES 
Three-member board 12 88 
Five-member board 6 94 
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are those who do. For this reason, board members were asked whether, in 
their opinion, they should be identified with a given political party. Their 
answers are shown in Table 3. 

Ninety per cent of the board members reporting indicated that it is not 
in the best interests of the school to identify board members as members of 
a given political party. There is no significant difference of opinion in small, 
medium, or large cities. A significant difference does appear in the opin- 
ions expressed when the age of board members is considered. Ninety-six 
per cent of those under 40 years of age would eliminate political identifica- 
tion, as compared to 89 per cent of the members from 41 to 60 years of age, 
and 78 per cent of those over 60. Women are more anxious than men to 
eliminate the political tag. Members of five-member boards in large cities 
favor the elimination of party identification more generally than do members 
of three-member boards. 

Over two thirds of the board members (Table 4) also believe that 
church affiliation is not an important factor in securing persons who will 
adequately represent all elements of the community. The range is from 65 
per cent in cities under 5,000 in population to 85 per cent in cities over 30,000. 


TABLE 4, PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL BOARD MEM- 
BERS INDICATING WHETHER, IN THEIR OPINION, A PROSPEC- 
TIVE BOARD MEMBER'S CHURCH AFFILIATION IS AN IMPORTANT 
FACTOR IN SECURING ADEQUATE REPRESENTATION OF ALL 
ELEMENTS OF A COMMUNITY 


Classification Yes No 


SIZE OF CITY IN WHICH BOARD 
MEMBER SERVES 


Over 30,000 15 85 

5,000-30,000 33 67 

Under 5,000 35 65 

All cities 31 69 
AGE OF BOARD MEMBER 

21-40 years 33 67 

41-60 years 30 70 

Over 60 years 36 64 
SEX OF BOARD MEMBER 

Male 31 69 

Female 24 76 


The board member’s age has little to do with this decision. A higher per- 
centage of women than of men think that church affiliation should not be a 
factor. Eighty-five per cent of the superintendents (Table 5) agree with 
the majority of the board members but, interestingly, a larger percentage of 
superintendents in cities over 30,000 than in the other city classifications 
think that it is an important factor. 

The problems of labor and management in our increasingly industrial- 
ized society are reflected in the attitude of board members concerning rep- 
resentation for labor on boards of education. Only 52 per cent (Table 6) 
are so sure that special groups should not have representation that they would 
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TABLE 5. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
INDICATING WHETHER, IN THEIR OPINION, A PROSPECTIVE 
SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER'S CHURCH AFFILIATION IS AN _ IM- 
PORTANT FACTOR IN SECURING ADEQUATE REPRESENTATION 
OF ALL ELEMENTS IN A COMMUNITY 


Size of city Yes No 
Over 30,000 33 67 
5,000-30,000 14 86 
Under 5,000 14 86 
All .cities 15 $5 


vote against representation for labor. An explanation of this fact may be 
that many of those who would have labor represented recognize that a ma- 
jority of board members are business and professional men, and that, in a 
sense, labor is excluded, in group representation today. As would be expected, 
however, the belief thd labor should be represented is greatest in cities over 
30,000 and is much less prevalent in cities under 5,000. Superintendents are 
much more inclined to give special representation to labor than are board 
members, but superintendents in the smaller cities are as much inclined to do 
so as are large city superintendents. 


TABLE 6. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS INDICATING WHETHER, IN THEIR 
OPINION, LABOR DESERVES AND NEEDS REPRESENTATION ON 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


Superintendents Board members 
Size of city : 
Yes No | Yes No 
| | 
Over 30,000 | 60 40 | 50 50 
5,000-30,000 | 51 49 45 55 
| | 
Under 5,000 | 61 39 | 38 62 
| 
All cities 57 43 | 42 58 
| 


From Table 7, it may be seen that, regardless of how the selection of 
board members takes place and what group representation may exist, only 1 
per cent consider themselves primarily responsible to appointing officials or to 
persons influential in their election. Only 6 per cent recognize primary re- 
sponsibility to the parents of children in school, The remaining 93 per cent 
consider themselves responsible to the entire community. 

If a board member is primarily responsible to a given group, he must 
certainly reflect the will of that group. Interestingly enough, board mem- 
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TABLE 7. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL BOARD MEM- 
BERS INDICATING TO WHOM, IN THEIR OPINION, THEY SHOULD 
BE PRIMARILY RESPONSIBLE 


| 
| Group to whom board members should be responsible 
| 


Size of city Group appoint- Parents of chil- All people Both the com- 
ing or dren in in the munity and 
electing school community the state 

Over 30,000 2 53 45 

5,000-30,000 3 52 45 

Under 5,000 } 1 9 48 42 

All cities 1 6 49 44 


bers are almost unanimous in their opinion (Table 8) that their task is not 
merely to reflect the will of the people in the entire community. A majority 
(52 per cent) would reflect the people’s will but seek to mold public opinion 
to desire improvements in education. An additional 45 per cent would do 
what they think best for the community and let public opinion like it or dis- 
like it. Although this is not the place for a detailed discussion of the subject, 
it would seem that those who are not responsive to public opinion would 
secure a higher level of support for their school systems if they were to make 
an effort to secure favorable reactions to their decisions. 


TABLE 8. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL BOARD MEM- 
BERS INDICATING, IN THEIR OPINION, THE PROPER ATTITUDE 
OF BOARD MEMBERS TOWARD THE PUBLIC 


Attitude of board members 


Size of city Should reflect Should reflect will Act for what is best 
will of of people and mold without regard for 
people public opinion public opinion 

Over 30,000 5 55 40 

5,000-30,000 | 1 55 44 

Under 5,000 | 4 49 47 

All cities | 3 52 45 


Public opinion apparently has more effect upon some people than upon 
others. Eleven per cent (Table 9) of the board members report that well- 
qualified persons often refuse to serve on boards of education because of ob- 
jectionable “pressures,” and 58 per cent think that this happens infrequently 
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in their communities. Only 31 per cent consider their communities suffi- 
ciently free from objectionable pressures that otherwise interested prospects are 
not sometimes discouraged. 


TABLE 9. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 
INDICATING WHETHER, IN THEIR OPINION, WELL QUALIFIED 
PERSONS REFUSE TO SERVE AS BOARD MEMBERS BECAUSE OF 
OBJECTIONABLE PRESSURES 


Occasionally 
Size of city Often or seldom Never 
Over 30,000 5 57 38 
5,000-30,000 8 57 35 
Under 5,000 16 59 26 
All cities 11 58 31 


That the best prospects for board membership are not always appointed 
or elected is implied when board members indicate that, in their opinion, 
choices should be made from a list approved and submitted by a citizen’s 
committee or similar group. The majority of board members in all cities 
except those of 5,000 to 30,000 and a majority of superintendents except 
those in cities over 30,000 like the idea (Table 10), although it must be re- 
ported that the making up of such lists is not prevalent in Indiana. As a 
rule, superintendents look more favorably upon the method than do board 
members. This possibly indicates that superintendents do not rate their 
board members as well as board members rate themselves. 


TABLE 10. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS INDICATING WHETHER, IN THEIR 
OPINION, BOARD MEMBERS SHOULD BE SELECTED FROM A LIST 
SUBMITTED BY A CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE, OR SIMILAR GROUP 


| Superintendents Board members 

Size of city 
Yes No Yes No 
Over 30,000 50 50 67 33 
5,000-30,000 62 38 46 54 
Under 5,000 66 34 53 47 
All cities 63 37 52 48 


In most Indiana cities and towns, board members are appointed by the 
city council or town board. In a few they are appointed by the mayor. In 
certain types of units, other agencies appoint them. In only a portion of the 
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relatively large cities are board members elected, although township trustees 
serving on boards for consolidated schools are, of course, chosen in this man- 
ner. The great majority of communities, however, have had no experience 
in selecting board members except by appointment. It is natural that many 
board members should consider the method long in use as the most desirable 
method. 

Fifty-seven per cent of all board members reporting (Table 11) think 
that selection can be made best by city council appointment, and an addi- 
tional 6 per cent favor appointment by the mayor. Thirty-four per cent 
regard special non-partisan elections as the best method. 


TABLE 11. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL BOARD MEM- 
BERS INDICATING HOW, IN THEIR OPINION, BOARD MEMBERS 
CAN BEST BE SELECTED 


Selection of board members 


Classification | Appointment Appointment Electionin Election in 
| by by nonpartisan bipartisan 
| mayor council election election 

SIZE OF CITY IN WHICH 

BOARD MEMBER SERVES 

Over 30,000 35 20 35 10 
5,000-30,000 1 65 33 1 
Under 5,000 2 60 34 4 
All cities 6 57 34 3 
METHOD BY WHICH BOARD 
MEMBER IS SELECTED 
Elected | 5 15 60 19 
Appointed by council | 1 65 32 2 
Appointed by mayor 49 16 32 3 


Sixty per cent of the elected board members consider special, non- 
partisan elections best (Table 11). They think bi-partisan elections superior 
to appointment by the city council, and they consider appointment by the 
mayor least desirable. Sixty-five per cent of those appointed by city councils 
think that method best, but almost half as many would prefer non-partisan 
elections. Bi-partisan elections and appointment by the mayor are scarcely 
considered at all. Forty-nine per cent of those appointed by the mayor think 
appointment by the mayor the best method; however, 32 per cent would favor 
a change to non-partisan elections and 16 per cent to appointment by the 
city council. From this complex analysis two facts may be ascertained: (1) 
board members think the system that they know best is best; (2) if there is 
to be a change, both those appointed by council and those appointed by the 
mayor favor election in non-partisan elections. 

Over 80 per cent of the superintendents and board members in all city 
classifications (Table 12) agree that it takes years of service as a school board 
member to reach maximum efficiency. In other words, it is a wasteful pro- 
cedure to select a board member, keep him in office during the period when 
he is learning to do his job well, and replace him as soon as he becomes truly 
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effective. One measure of methods of selecting board members which may be 
given too little attention is the extent to which the method encourages rea- 
sonable tenure in office. 


TABLE 12. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS INDICATING WHETHER, IN THEIR 
OPINION, GOOD BOARD MEMBERS REACH MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 
AFTER SEVERAL YEARS OF SERVICE 


| 
Superintendents Board members 
Size of city | 
| Yes No | Yes No 
| 
Over 30,000 | 57 43 87 13 
} 
5,000-30,000 | 80 20 78 22 
Under 5,000 | 87 13 89 11 
| 
| | 
All cities | 83 17 | 84 16 


There are no educational qualifications for board members in Indiana, 
although educational backgrounds are doubtless considered both by the elec- 
torate and by appointing officials, To what extent there should be qualifica- 
tions is the subject of Table 13. Twenty-six per cent of the board members 
think that persons should be selected without regard for their formal educa- 
tion. Of those who believe specific qualifications desirable, 4 per cent would 
require all to have at least an elementary school education, 53 per cent would 
require a high school education, and 17 per cent would require college train- 
ing. Whether or not there can be educational qualifications adopted, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that in a society which now makes a high school diploma 
almost a necessity, board members should usually have at least a high school 
education, 


TABLE 13. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL BOARD MEM- 
BERS INDICATING, IN THEIR OPINION, DESIRABLE EDUCATION- 
AL QUALIFICATIONS FOR BOARD MEMBERS 


Educational qualifications of board members 
Size of city 


Complete elemen- Complete Complete No 
tary school high school college qualification 


5,000-30,000 3 50 22 25 
Under 5,000 5 57 13 25 
All cities 4 53 17 26 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Over 30,000 | 8 43 18 31 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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A problem about which the lay public may have little information has 
to do with the appointment of ex-teachers to school board membership. Ap- 
pointing officials and the electorate have no doubt thought that placement 
upon school boards of persons who know a great deal about schools is a service 
to the youth of the community. There is an inherent fallacy in this supposi- 
tion, because ex-teachers frequently represent teachers rather than the lay 
public. They are also prone to think that their training and experience en- 
titles them to greater weight on the school board than they justly deserve. 
There have been instances, especially in cases of frustrated individuals, where 
they have desired to supplant the superintendent as the schoo] executive. Often 
the former teacher has not kept abreast of developments in modern education 
and measures the worth of the school by an out-dated yardstick. These and 
other reasons are given in explanation of what school board members and 
superintendents have to say about the ex-teacher as a board member (Table 
14). Almost two thirds of both groups believe that former teachers are usu- 
ally undesirable board members, One hundred per cent of the superintend- 
ents in cities of over 30,000 in population are of that opinion. 


TABLE 14. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS INDICATING WHETHER, IN THEIR 
OPINION, FORMER TEACHERS ARE DESIRABLE BOARD MEMBERS 


| Superintendents | Board members 
Size of city | | 
| Yes No l Yes No 
| 
Over 30,000 | 100 | 32 68 
5,000-30,000 | 42 58 | 38 62 
Under 5,000 | 31 69 39 61 
| 
All cities | 34 66 } 38 62 


In many communities, women seldom if ever serve on school boards. 
In at least two cities during recent years controversies of major proportions 
have developed on the subject. There has been at least one attempt to re- 
quire legally the placement of one woman on every board in the state. Such 
a requirement seems as unsound as is the contention that women do not and 
cannot serve well as board members, It would be unsound either to require 
one board member to be a minister or to exclude ministers from board mem- 
bership. As a rule, when arguments are advanced opposing board member- 
ship for women, the charge is made that they are too prone to emotional 
judgment. When board members were asked to consider the validity of this 
charge (Table 15), they refuted it by more than a two-thirds majority. 
Seventy per cent of both board members and superintendents say that wo- 
men are not undesirable board members for this reason. In the larger cities, 
where women have served most frequently, the verdict was heaviest in their 
favor. 
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TABLE 15. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS INDICATING WHETHER, IN THEIR 
OPINION, WOMEN ARE TOO PRONE TO EMOTIONAL JUDGMENTS 
TO MAKE DESIRABLE BOARD MEMBERS 


| 
| Superintendents Board members 
Size of city | | 
| Yes No | Yes No 
| 
Over 30,000 | 17 83 26 74 
5,000-30,000 | 33 67 | 30 70 
| 
Under 5,000 | 30 70 | 31 69 
| | 
All cities | 30 70 | 30 70 
| | 


Activities of the Board Member 


As has been shown earlier, a school board member must give much of his 
time to school board affairs. Since this is true and since board members are 
usually people actively engaged in their own vocations, it is important that 
they use the time they can devote to school affairs to greatest advantage. A 
principle that has been quite generally accepted is that the school board shall 
be a legislative body and that it shall employ a superintendent to carry on the 
executive duties of the school system, Among his duties shall be that of rec- 
ommending for employment the teaching and non-teaching personnel of the 
system. 

There are many reasons why it is desirable for the superintendent to rec- 
ommend all employees. His training and experience have prepared him 
for the task. He has a staff of principals and supervisors to assist him in 
making his selections. He, better than any one else, knows the composition 
and character of the entire staff and what qualifications are needed in future 
staff additions or replacements in order to improve it. Finally, if he is to rec- 
ommend employees, the objectionable pressures that are frequently applied to 
board members to hire this relative or that friend are removed. 

Whenever there is a rule, an exception will occur. There is no reason to 
believe that school board members should not interview persons for key posi- 
tions when it seems desirable nor meet and become acquainted with pros- 
pects the superintendent recommends, It is, after all, the duty of a board to 
accept or reject a superintendent’s recommendation, but the task of screening 
the most likely candidates from available applicants is a task which the su- 
perintendent should do. Certainly, for most positions boards of education 
will want to be able to approve the recommendations of their superintendents 
or they will feel the need of hiring another superintendent in whom they can 
have confidence. 

Not all superintendents are in agreement with the philosophy which has 
been stated, although 78 per cent (Table 16) do so agree. In cities of over 
30,000, there is 100 per cent agreement; in cities of 5,000 to 30,000, 82 per 
cent; and in cities under 5,000, only 73 per cent. 
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TABLE 16. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
INDICATING WHETHER, IN THEIR OPINION, SCHOOL BOARD 
MEMBERS SHOULD USUALLY INTERVIEW PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


Size of city Yes No 
Over 30,000 100 
5,000-30,000 18 82 
Under 5,000 27 73 
All cities 22 78 


A majority of the school board members in all city classifications (57 
per cent) also agree with this philosophy (Table 17). As in the case of 
superintendents, a larger percentage of those who serve in large cities are in 
accord with it. This may be due to any one or a combination of the fol- 
lowing reasons, or to other causes not mentioned: the task of interviewing is 
greater as the size of the system increases; board members in large cities may 
consider the personal characteristics of teachers of less importance than their 
scholastic record and other qualifications that can be rated objectively; be- 
cause of their greater experience, superintendents in large cities may have 
been more successful in establishing the practices they believe best; and boards 
of school trustees may have studied their responsibilities with greater care. 
Whatever the reasons, only 13 per cent of the school board members in cities 
of over 30,000 believe that they should usually interview prospective teachers. 
In cities of 5,000 to 30,000, 32 per cent think they should, and in cities of less 
than 5,000, a majority (61 per cent) so believe. In other words, the smaller 
the city, the greater the tendency for board members to consider themselves 
responsible for the executive function, at least with respect to the employment 
of teachers. 

Only 38 per cent of the board members 41 to 60 years of age believe 
that it is a proper function of a board to interview prospective teachers. On 
the other hand, those under 40 and those over 60 are more likely to believe 
that they should share this responsibility with the superintendent. The nat- 
ural reaction to these data (which in no sense comprise a scientific analysis) 
is that younger members have not yet sufficiently understood their respon- 
sibilities as board members and that older members tend to look upon school 
board membership as an avocation rather than a service. 

Exactly one half of the women reporting think school board members 
should usually interview prospective teachers. Since there are relatively few 
women school board members, the percentage of men (43 per cent) who be- 
lieve so is virtually the same as for all board members (reported earlier). 

An interesting result occurs when the attitudes of board members arc 
analyzed according to the tenure of the superintendent. If the superintend- 
ent has served the city five years or less, 45 per cent of the board members 
think that they should interview prospective teachers; if he has served from 
6 to 10 years, only 28 per cent think so; and if he has served 11 to 20 years, 
only 25 per cent think so. But when he has been on the job for 20 years 
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TABLE 17. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL BOARD MEM- 
BERS INDICATING WHETHER, IN THEIR OPINION, BOARD 
MEMBERS SHOULD USUALLY INTERVIEW PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS 


Classification Yes No 


SIZE OF CITY IN WHICH BOARD 
MEMBER SERVES 


Over 30,000 13 87 

5,000-30,000 32 68 

Under 5,000 61 39 

All cities 43 57 
AGE OF BOARD MEMBER 

21-40 years 54 46 

41-60 years 38 62 

Over 60 years 54 46 
SEX OF BOARD MEMBER 

Male 43 57 

Female 50 50 


TENURE OF SUPERINTENDENT IN CITY 
WHERE BOARD MEMBER SERVES 


1- 5 years 45 55 
6-10 years 28 72 
11-20 years 25 75 
Over 20 years 70 30 


SIZE OF BOARD ON WHICH BOARD 
MEMBER SERVES 


Three-member board 51 49 
Five-member board 21 79 
EXTENT TO WHICH BOARD ADMINISTERS 
SCHOOL SYSTEM ACCORDING TO ESTAB- 
LISHED POLICIES 
Board has complete rules 
and regulations 26 74 
Board has some rules and 
regulations 53 47 
Board has no rules and 
regulations 71 29 


or more, 70 per cent of the board members are convinced that they should be 
a part of the general process of choosing teaching personnel. 

Board members who serve on three-member boards are about equally 
divided in their opinion as to whether board members should usually inter- 
view prospective teachers. Those who serve on five-member boards, how- 
ever, are generally opposed to having board members do the interviewing, 
79 per cent indicating that this is normally a duty of the superintendent. 

Perhaps the most significant analysis has to do with the extent to which 
the board has organized itself to carry on its duties, If it is to be a legisla- 
tive body, it should obviously concern itself chiefly with establishing policies 
and approving rules and regulations according to which the school system 
is to operate. When it does not systematically adopt policies and prepare its 
rules and regulations in organized form, there is a great likelihood that it 
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will spend most of its time in making specific decisions rather than in estab- 
lishing policy. In such cases, it inevitably becomes, to some extent, an exec- 
utive board. In those cities in which attention has been given to the prep- 
aration of complete rules and regulations for the acministration of the 
school system, only 26 per cent of the board members believe that board mem- 
bers should usually interview prospective teachers. When only a portion of 
the affairs of the school operate according to established rules and regula- 
tions, 53 per cent believe so; and when there are no rules and regulations at 
all, the percentage leaps to 71. 

If teaching personnel should be employed only upon the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent, it would seem to follow that non-teaching per- 
sonnel should also receive consideration for employment only if recom- 
mended by the board’s executive officer. A majority of board members have 
reached this conclusion. According to Table 18, nearly two thirds of those 
reporting (65 per cent) favor the appointment of janitors only upon the 
recommendation of the superintendent, but the fact that 35 per cent favor 
making such appointments without his recommendation indicates a need for 
careful consideration of the subject. Certainly it is important that janitors shall 
be selected on their merits and that individuals who cannot receive the ap- 
proval of the superintendent shall not be employed. The fact that it is fre- 
quently presumed that the appointment of a janitor without the recommen- 
dation of the superintendent indicates political or personal favoritism is another 
strong reason for avoiding the practice. Board members in cities of 5,000 
to 30,000 in population (Table 18) are most strongly convinced that the 
selection of janitors should be left to the superintendent. 


TABLE 18. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL BOARD MEM- 
BERS INDICATING WHETHER, IN THEIR OPINION, JANITORS 
SHOULD BE EMPLOYED ONLY UPON THE RECOMMENDATION OF 
THE SUPERINTENDENT 


Size of city Yes No 
Over 30,000 63 37 
5,000-30,000 72 28 
Under 5,000 60 40 
All cities 65 35 


Theoretically, the board hires a superintendent to perform the executive 
function. If board members attempt to perform the duties which are nor- 
mally delegated to the superintendent by hearing complaints of employees, 
directing their activity, or otherwise by-passing him, the division of dutics 
between board and superintendent is not clearly defined, misunderstandings 
occur, and troublesome situations are likely to develop. As might be forecast, 
superintendents are more aware of the danger than are board members; 91 
per cent from all cities reporting indicated that board members should not 
share the duty of directing school employees (Table 19). However, 84 per 
cent of the board members are of the same opinion (Table 20). Surprisingly, 
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the percentage of superintendents and of board members who believe that 
board members should share this executive function is highest in cities of over 
30,000 in population. 


TABLE 19. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
INDICATING WHETHER, IN THEIR OPINION, SCHOOL BOARD 
MEMBERS SHOULD FREQUENTLY DIRECT THE ACTIVITY OF A 
SCHOOL EMPLOYEE 


Classification Yes No 


SIZE OF CITY IN WHICH 
SUPERINTENDENT SERVES 


Over 30,000 25 75 
5,000-30,000 2 98 
Under 5,000 12 88 
All cities 9 91 
TENURE OF SUPERINTENDENT 

1- 5 years 8 92 
6-10 years 4 96 
11-20 years 5 95 
21 years and over 32 68 


According to Table 19, superintendents who have been in their present 
positions for more than 20 years are most likely to believe that board mem- 
bers should frequently direct the activity of school employees. Board mem- 
bers, in somewhat the same proportion (Table 20), believe that they should 
direct employees when their superintendent has been in his present position 
for more than 20 years. 


TABLE 20. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL BOARD MEM- 
BERS INDICATING WHETHER, IN THEIR OPINION, THEY SHOULD 
FREQUENTLY DIRECT THE ACTIVITIES OF SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 


Classification Yes No 


SIZE OF CITY IN WHICH BOARD 
MEMBER SERVES 


Over 30,000 21 79 
5,000-30,000 12 88 
Under 5,000 17 83 
All cities 16 84 


TENURE OF SUPERINTENDENT IN CITY 
WHERE BOARD MEMBER SERVES 


1- 5 years 13 87 
6-10 years 10 90 
11-20 years 20 80 
21 years and over 35 65 


AGE OF BOARD MEMBERS 
21-40 years 17 83 
41-60 years 14 86 
61 years and over 29 71 
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Other significant differences are that those board members who are over 
60 years of age themselves and members of boards which do not operate ac- 
cording to established policies are most likely to consider that they should 
direct the activity of school employees. 

Board members are likely to interpret their membership on a standing 
committee as an authorization to make decisions which otherwise the entire 
board would make and as a sanction for supplanting the superintendent as 
the executive in a given area of school affairs. Students of school administra- 
tion believe that boards should operate as a unit, with committees function- 
ing only upon special occasions and for a limited time. Table 21 shows 
that 68 per cent of the superintendents and 72 per cent of the board members 
in Indiana are convinced that standing committees are undesirable. It is in 
the larger cities, where one would expect standing committees to be most 
deeply rooted, however, that the opposition to them is greatest. All superin- 
tendents reporting from cities of over 30,000 oppose them, as do 76 per cent 
of the board members. 


TABLE 21. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS INDICATING WHETHER, IN THEIR 
OPINION, STANDING COMMITTEES ARE DESIRABLE TO PERMIT 
BOARD MEMBERS TO EXERCISE AUTHORITY IN SPECIAL AREAS 


| 
| Superintendents Board members 

Classification 
| Yes No | Yes No 

SIZE OF CITY IN WHICH | 

BOARD MEMBER SERVES | 
Over 30,000 | 100 24 76 
5,000-30,000 | 26 74 31 69 
Under 5,000 | 40 60 29 71 
All cities 32 68 28 72 

| 

SIZE OF BOARD ON WHICH | 

BOARD MEMBER SERVES | 
Three-member board | 38 62 28 72 
Five-member board | 11 89 28 72 


Whether a board member is on a three-member or five-member board 
seems to make no difference in his opinion on the desirability of standing 
committees. In the case of superintendents, however, 38 per cent serving 
three-member boards give their approval to such committees, whereas only 
11 per cent serving five-member boards give their approval. 


School Reorganization 


In Indiana, as in a number of other states, there has been serious atten- 
tion given to the necessity of creating administrative units of sufficient size to 
guarantee an adequate educational program economically. Most of the effort 
put forth, however, has been to urge local units in the voluntary creation of 
a larger unit. Some of the results have been satisfactory, but often the re- 
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organized unit is too small. The hodgepodge pattern which may evolve 
when due consideration is not given to the problem of incorporating contig- 
uous territory into a satisfactory unit may cause new problems of serious 
nature. 

The reluctance to create an organized pattern of satisfactory units can 
be explained in part by the fact that the average citizen does not consider 
education a state function. Although local board members are theoretically 
state officials serving local school systems, it can be seen from’ Table 22 that 
a majority of them do not consider themselves responsible for the improve- 
ment of education on the state level. This seems unfortunate, inasmuch as 
no other group will take the responsibility. 


TABLE 22. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL BOARD MEM- 
BERS INDICATING WHETHER, IN THEIR OPINION, A SCHOOL 
BOARD MEMBER IS A STATE OFFICIAL RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION THROUGHOUT THE 


STATE 
Size of city Yes No 
Over 30,000 24 76 
5,000-30,000 37 63 
Under 5,000 45 55 
All cities 35 65 


Forty-five per cent of the board members in cities under 5,000 in popu- 
lation think of themselves as state officials. In cities of 5,000 to 30,000, only 
37 per cent do so, and in cities over 30,000 the percentage drops to 24. This 
may be due to the fact that officials in smaller communities are more cognizant 
of those local needs which could be satisfied by a program for improvement 
throughout the state. On the other hand, it may be true that the greater 
demands upon the time of board members in large cities have caused them 
to concentrate their attention upon their own problems and to give little 
consideration to problems that are statewide in scope. However, a majority 
of board members (63 per cent) consider the state responsible for establish- 
ing units of sufficient size to guarantee economical and efficient schools (Ques- 
tion 2, Appendix). Should these same officials accept their responsibility for 
leadership in securing state action in school reorganization, much progress 
might be made. 

As has been frequently demonstrated, a major weakness of the Indiana 
public school system is that a large majority of its schools are too small to 
provide efficient and economical service. The Indiana School Study Com- 
mission, for example, has presented adequate data to prove the need for 
school reorganization throughout the state. However, little has been done, 
since it has been assumed that each community has the inherent right to de- 
cide whether it shall retain its identity as a separate school unit. Emphasis 
has been placed upon the idea that creating larger units destroys local con- 
trol, in spite of the fact that there is no basis for the assumption 
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and that control of schools in many communities has for years been more 
closely linked with partisan politics than with citizens interested in the im- 
provement of education for the children of the community, Moreover, there is 
real doubt as to the logic of granting state financial support for the mainte- 
nance of schools so organized that the money cannot be spent wisely. 

An overwhelming majority of board members (Table 23) think that 
local communities do not have the right to maintain small and inefficient 
schools. This means, of course, that the state should take a stronger hand in 
securing the reorganization of local units. It is especially interesting to note 
that 92 per cent of the board members in communities of less than 5,000 do 
not believe that the organization of schools is merely a local problem. 


TABLE 23. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF BOARD MEMBERS, 
INDICATING WHETHER, IN THEIR OPINION, LOCAL COMMUNI- 
TIES SHOULD HAVE THE PRIVILEGE OF MAINTAINING SMALL 
AND INEFFICIENT SCHOOL SYSTEMS EVEN THOUGH THE STATE 

PAYS 40 PER CENT OF THE COST 


Size of city Yes No 
Over 30,000 12 88 
5,000-30,000 5 95 
Under 5,000 8 92 
All cities 7 93 


A considerable number of board members (Table 24) believe that 
schools which do not meet high standards should receive less financial support 
from the state. Fifty-eight per cent, however, believe that state funds should 
be distributed objectively, without regard for the quality of the educational 
program, This indicates a belief in reorganization of administrative units 
as a solution to the problem. Again, however, it is interesting to note that 
the board members in smaller communities believe more strongly than those 


TABLE 24. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL BOARD MEM- 
BERS INDICATING WHETHER, IN THEIR OPINION, THE STATE 
SHOULD CONTRIBUTE MORE FUNDS TO SCHOOLS WHICH MEET 
HIGH STANDARDS THAN TO THOSE WHICH ARE UNSATISFACTORY 


Size of city Yes No 
Over 30,000 36 64 
5,000-30,000 42 58 
Under 5,000 44 56 


All cities 42 58 
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in larger communities in curtailing state funds to schools which are inade- 
quate. 

Table 25 shows the reaction of board members and superintendents to 
the proposal that the state should provide funds for building construction 
and the purchase of new equipment in approved units. Seventy-two per cent 
of the superintendents and 55 per cent of the board members favor the pro- 
posal. In the opinion of these educational leaders, the responsibility of the 
state for providing satisfactory school experiences to all pupils includes the 
provision for adequate buildings and equipment. Especially in small com- 
munities, in which it can be assumed that buildings and equipment are most 
difficult to finance, do we find strong support for using state funds for capital 
outlay. 


TABLE 25. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS INDICATING WHETHER, IN THEIR 
OPINION, THE STATE SHOULD CONTRIBUTE FUNDS FOR BUILD- 
ING CONSTRUCTION AND THE PURCHASE OF NEW EQUIPMENT 
FOR APPROVED SCHOOL UNITS 


| 
| Superintendents | Board members 
Size of city | | 
| Yes No | Yes No 
| 
Over 30,000 | 71 29 51 49 
5,000-30,000 | 64 36 48 52 
Under 5,000 | 77 23 61 39 
All cities | 72 28 55 45 


Student Experiences 


Many educational leaders feel that the American high school, once pri- 
marily a training institution for college preparation, should be attuned to the 
needs of the general student population, a large percentage of whom do not 
go on to college. They believe such objectives as “preparing for active citi- 
zenship in a democracy,” “developing habits of self-discipline,’ ‘providing 
information for successful parenthood,” and “preparing for happy and pro- 
ductive life in the social order” should receive more emphasis than they have 
characteristically received in the traditional high school. 

Since many teachers and administrators and a still larger number of 
-school patrons are products of the traditional high school, it is not surprising 
to learn that they consider certain areas that are of major concern to modern 
society (and therefore to high school pupils) undesirable to the total learning 
experience of students. These areas have not been approved by tradition, 
they include problems for which society still seeks solutions, and they involve 
risk in the sense that radical and uninformed elements of a community may 
disapprove. If, however, they are desirable areas for study by high school 
pupils, the public should be led to understand the necessity for including 
them in the curriculum (see page 12). 
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It should not be assumed from the foregoing statements that all of the 
items listed in Table 26 and Table 27 should unquestionably be included in 
a high school curriculum. These two tables record the thinking of board 
members and superintendents with respect to certain more or less contro- 
versial subjects which may or may not be desirable in the preparation of 
youth, To this writer, for example, there is doubt concerning the desirability 
of including military training as a part of high school experience. 


TABLE 26. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL BOARD MEM- 
BERS INDICATING WHETHER, IN THEIR OPINION, THE TOPICS 
LISTED SHOULD BE A PART OF THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Size of city 


Item 
| Over 30,000 | 5,000-30,000 Under 5,000 
| Yes No | Yes No | ~ Yes No 
Marriage relations and | | | 
family living 68 32 | 68 32 | 69 31 
| 
Consumer education 61 39 | 57 43 | 54 46 
Sex education | 39 61 | 43 57 40 60 
! 
Labor - management relations 66 34 | 69 31 | 65 35 
Political systems, including | | 
communism 50 50 | 41 59 | 42 58 
Military training | 2 7 | 15 8 | 18 82 
Driver training 63 37 | 81 19 | 83 17 
| 
The “one-world” concept | 18 82 | 26 74 20 80 


The first conclusion which may be drawn from Tables 26 and 27 is that 
superintendents favor, to a much greater degree than do board members, the 
idea of broadening the curriculum to include the various topics listed. If 
broadening the curriculum is desirable, the first task of the superintendent 
appears to be to study the need with his school board. 

The second conclusion is that, in general, superintendents in large cities 
are more liberal in their concept of the ideal curriculum than are superintend- 
ents in the smaller cities and towns. On the other hand, the opinions of board 
members are much the same regardless of the size of the community. 

A majority of the board members in all city classifications favor the in-~ 
clusion of marriage relations and family living, consumer education, labor- 
management relations, and driver training but do not favor the inclusion of 
sex education, military training, or the “one-world’” concept. In small and 
medium-sized cities, board members do not favor including all political sys- 
tems, including communism, and in cities of over 30,000, the opinion is equally 
divided. 

A majority of superintendents in all city classifications would include 
marriage relations and family living, consumer education, labor-management 
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TABLE 27. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS IN- 
DICATING WHETHER, IN THEIR OPINION, THE TOPICS LISTED 
SHOULD BE A PART OF THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Size of city 


Item | Over 30,000 5,000-30,000 | Under 5,000 
| Yes No | Yes No | Yes No 
| | 

Marriage relations and | | 
family living 100 89 11 88 12 
| 
Consumer education | 100 | 91 9 | 94 6 
| | } 
Sex education | 62 38 | 58 42 | 48 652 
| 
Labor-management relations | 100 | 73 27 | 71 29 
| | 
Political systems, includ- | | 

ing communism | 75 25 | 58 42 | 53 47 

| 

Military training | 25 75 18 82 | 14 86 

Driver training | 75 25 | 95 5 88 12 

The “one-world” concept | 18 82 | 26 74 20 80 


relations, a!l political systems including communism, and driver training but 
would not include military training. Except in cities below 5,000, superin- 
tendents favor including sex education, and except in cities of over 30,000 
(where the opinion is equally divided) they would include the “one-world” 
concept. 

Majority opinion, however, is not unanimity of opinion. Approximately 
10 per cent of the superintendents and one third of the board members do 
not consider marriage relations and family living a necessary and integral part 
of the education of youth. This would indicate that education for parenthood 
is not, in their opinion, an objective of the school. 

Similarly, a small number of superintendents and over 40 per cent of the 
board members do not believe that consumer education should be a part of the 
school program. Sex education is frowned upon by nearly half of the super- 
intendents and approximately 60 per cent of the board members, Ten per 
cent of the superintendents and 20 per cent of the board members do not favor 
driver training, in spite of its general acceptance by Indiana schools in recent 
years. 

A fourth of the superintendents and a third of the board members do not 
feel that students should study labor-management relations. There is even 
greater opposition to the study of political systems, including communism; 
nearly half of the superintendents and over half of the board members oppose 
this. In view of the fact that the students of today’s schools will soon be in- 
volved in labor-management problems and that the condition of the world 
demands that people in a democracy think clearly concerning the advantages 
and disadvantages of political systems, it appears that our professional and 
lay leaders should study the problem more thoroughly than ever before. 
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The high degree to which basketball is emphasized in Indiana has kd 
many people to believe that the discontinuance of the system which leads to an 
annual state champion would be sound. Eighty-eight per cent of Indiana board 
members (Table 28) believe, however, that the present system is satisfactory. 


TABLE 28. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS INDICATING WHETHER, IN THEIR 
OPINION, SECTIONAL AND STATE ATHLETIC CONTESTS ARE 
EDUCATIONALLY UNDESIRABLE AND SHOULD BE DISCONTINUED 


| 
Superintendents Board members 


Size of city | 
| Yes No Yes No 
Over 30,000 | 14 86 11 89 
5,000-30,000 37 63 12 88 
| 
Under 5,000 34 66 13 87 
All cities 34 66 | 12 88 


Superintendents do not favor the tournament system as emphatically as 
do board members, but two out of every three voted to retain it. Perhaps these 
data should be supplemented by the opinions of high school principals, who 
are in direct control of the athletic program. It may be that those who are 
closest to the problem of administering the athletic program are those likely to 
consider it educationally unsound. Or, if it is unsound, it may be that those 
who are in control are in the most strategic position to recognize its un- 
desirable qualities. 

Because of the nature of society, our schools cannot meet the needs of all 
pupils at all times. Changes in the adult world are necessarily reflected later in 
the school curriculum, It is our task to keep as nearly abreast of pupil needs 


TABLE 29. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL BOARD MEM- 
BERS INDICATING, IN THEIR OPINION, THE PRIMARY REASON 
FOR THE FAILURE OF SCHOOLS TO ADAPT THEIR PROGRAMS TO 
MEET PUPIL NEEDS 


Reason for failure 
| 


Size of city | Unprogressive’ Rigid Improper Conservative 


local state teacher public 

| leadership require- training opinion 

} ments 

| 
Over 30,000 49 11 16 24 
5,000-30,000 56 19 11 14 


Under 5,000 52 16 15 17 
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as our best judgment indicates we should. Failure to do so results in the con- 
tinued operation of schools designed to meet the needs of an earlier generation 
and brings criticism which we deserve. 

Because schools are criticized frequently for failure to adopt their pro- 
grams to pupil needs, board members were asked, presuming the criticism to 
be true, what agency should be held primarily responsible for the failure. 
From Table 29 it may be seen that the majority of those reporting placed the 
blame squarely upon local leadership. This seems to be a fair Conclusion, [f 
state department regulations are too rigid, local leadership can inspire changes 
in requirements. Local leadership can demand that teacher training institutions 
provide teachers adequately trained to meet the needs of local schools. And 
finally, if school officials fear public reaction to modification of the school 
program, they have the right and the duty to help develop in the public a 
desire for a program that will meet pupil needs. 


Miscellaneous Items 


Tables 30 to 36, inclusive, deal with topics which are not closely related, 
but which, for one reason or another, are significant in the administration and 
control of schools. } 

There can be little doubt that a school system should have several ob- 
jectives. These can be stated in various ways but most educators and lay 
citizens will agree that it is important to care for the mental, physical, and 
moral health of the individual; to provide him with certain basic skills; to 
help him to make the necessary adjustments for earning a living successfully 
and happily; to teach him to become a good citizen in a democratic society; 
and to acquaint him with the knowledge and culture which will enrich his life. 
There is some significance, however, in the emphasis which should be placed 
upon the foregoing aims, especially since public schools have become es- 
sentially schools for all children. If, for example, the school exerts its primary 
effort in transmitting culture, it may not meet the most essential needs of 
many pupils. If, on the other hand, it considers its task to be occupational 
training, the pupil experience is likely to be narrow. 


TABLE 30. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL BOARD MEM- 
BERS INDICATING PRIMARY AIM OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


| Aim 


| 
Size of city To teach fundamental Todevelop success- To transmit the culture 
| skills and to prepare ful citizens of the past 
| 
| 


for earning a living 


Over 30,000 20 75 5 
5,000-30,000 15 85 
Under 5,000 20 75 5 


All cities 18 79 3 
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Table 30 reveals that school board members in Indiana are strongly of 
the opinion that the primary aim of the school should be to develop successful 
citizens. Eighteen per cent would stress basic skills and preparation for earn- 
ing a living, and only 3 per cent would stress transmitting the culture of the 
past. The breadth of the “citizenship’”’ aim does not preclude attention to 
skills or to cultural aspects of education, of course, but it does focus attention 
upon the individual’s need for becoming an intelligent member of today’s 
society, with the inclination and the ability to contribute to the general wel- 
fare. 

The question then arises: “Do our schools carry out their chief aim?” 
Self-appraisal by school board members and school personnel may reveal that 
our aims and our practices are at odds. In any case, continuous self-appraisal js 
essential if we are not to become guilty of lip-service to aims that do not 
guide our actions. 

The practice of hiring teachers by examination of credentials and with- 
out personal interview is long dead. Superintendents rightly demand that 
prospective teachers shall visit the community in which they seek employment 
in order that they may have first-hand knowledge of conditions in the school 
and community and in order that local officials may learn through personal 
contact something of the personality of the applicant. Should, then, the pros- 
pective teacher, who may be one of several in whom the administration is 
interested for a given position, receive travel reimbursement from the school? 

No attempt is made to examine practices, but the opinions of board mem- 
bers are shown in Table 31. Twenty-five per cent think travel reimbursement 
should be given. The larger the school, the more prevalent the attitude that 
the school should pay for the trip. Superintendents are much more strongly in 
favor of the practice, 44 per cent so recording themselves. However, super- 
intendents in cities of 5,000 to 30,000 are more greatly convinced of the need 
than are superintendents in larger cities. A possible explanation may be that 
superintendents in large cities have not had as much difficulty, comparatively, 
in securing the most qualified teachers during periods of teacher shortage. 

Teacher tenure is a most controversial subject in Indiana. Since the law 
applies only to those who teach in city and town systems, approximately one 


TABLE 31. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS INDICATING WHETHER, IN THEIR 
OPINION, PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS REQUESTED TO COME FOR 
INTERVIEWS SHOULD BE REIMBURSED FOR TRAVEL 


Superintendents Board members 


| 
| 
Size of city | 
Yes No | Yes No 
Over 30,000 H 40 60 | 45 55 
5,000-30,000 | 59 41 | 29 71 
| 
Under 5,000 | 34 66 | 17 83 
| 
All cities | 44 56 25 75 
} } 
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half of the teachers of the state do not have tenure. Perhaps because of re- 
sentment concerning those whose interest lags when the permanency of their 
position becomes virtually assured, much community dissatisfaction is known 
to exist where tenure does exist. 

The reaction of board members on the basis of the length of service 
of the board member is shown in Table 32. The longer the board member 
serves, the more convinced he becomes that tenure lowers teacher efficiency, 
creates more problems than it solves, and is generally undesirable. Fifty-four 
per cent of the board members who have served three years or less are against 
it, whereas 76 per cent of those who have served seven or more years oppose 
it. Twenty-two per cent of the group with not more than three years of 
board experience take a neutral position, believing that tenure is merely pro- 
tection against unfair treatment. Only 7 per cent of the board members with 
at least seven years of experience believe, however, that tenure constitutes 
protection only. Less than one fourth of all board members believe tenure to 
be effective in raising teacher morale and providing professional status to 
the teacher. 


TABLE 32, PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL BOARD MEM- 
BERS INDICATING, IN THEIR OPINION, THE VALUE OF TEACHER 
TENURE 


Length of service as board member 
Teacher tenure 


0-3 years | 4-6 years 7 years 


| 
| 
| 
Lowers teaching efficiency, | 
creates more problems | 
than it solves, is gen- | 
erally undesirable | 62 76 

| 

Merely protects the teacher | 

| 


against unfair treatment 14 


efficiency, gives teacher 
professional status, is 


generally desirable 24 24 


| 
Raises teacher morale and | 
} 
| 17 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


If board members are wrong in their evaluation, school administrators 
have a definite problem in convincing them of the benefits of tenure. If 
board members are right, the teaching profession, for the good of public edu- 
cation, needs to develop within itself greater concern for quality achievement 
by tenure teachers. 

For the past several years, the legal retirement age of teachers has been 
a matter of concern to school officials, largely because of differences of opin- 
ion as to the correct interpretation of the law. Since the data were gathered 
for Table 33, the legislature has clarified the situation. A teacher having re- 
tirement benefits under all laws enacted in recent years must retire at age 66 
unless the local school board specifically requests him (or her) to continue. 
The teacher may not teach beyond age 68, even upon the invitation of the 
local board. 
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TABLE 33. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL BOARD MEM- 
BERS INDICATING, IN THEIR OPINION, THE PROPER METHOD 
FOR DETERMINING THE AGE FOR TEACHER RETIREMENT 


Method 
Size of city | Age fixed without Age set by legislature Age left entirely 
| question by state with option to extend by to local board 
| local board 
Over 30,000 | 42 48 10 
5,000-30,000 | 40 43 17 
Under 5,000 | 34 45 21 
All cities 37 44 19 


Forty-four per cent of Indiana board members indicated that, in their 
judgment, legislation similar to that which has been enacted should control 
the retirement age of teachers. The percentage in favor of this method is 
higher in each city classification than is the percentage in favor of any 
other method. However, 37 per cent of all board members favor the fixing 
of a legal retirement age which can not be altered by local option. Only 19 
per cent are in favor of granting local boards complete control in the deter- 
mination of the teacher retirement age. 

Local school corporations in Indiana have not received state support for 
kindergartens, but school board members think they should (Table 34). 
Seventy-seven per cent believe that the state formula in use for grades 1 to 
12, inclusive, should also apply to kindergartens. In large cities, where kinder- 
gartens are generally in operation, 92 per cent of school board members favor 
financing them with a combination of state and local funds. Eight per cent 
believe that local taxation only should be used, and no board members re- 
ported in favor of charging private tuition for kindergarten pupils. 


TABLE 34. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL BOARD MEM- 
BERS INDICATING, IN THEIR OPINION, THE PROPER METHOD 
OF FINANCING KINDERGARTENS 


Supported Supported 
Size of city } Jointly supported by by local by private 
local community and state taxation tuition 
Over 30,000 92 8 
5,000-30,000 | 79 6 15 
| 
Under 5,000 | 70 ll 19 


All cities | 77 8 15 
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In cities of 5,000 to 30,000, however, 15 per cent favor charging parents 
tuition to maintain kindergartens, and in cities and towns of less than 5,000, 
19 per cent would solve the problem in this manner. It seems apparent that 
private tuition is a method that has been used in communities in which there 
has been a demand for kindergartens but where local taxation has not been 
made available for this purpose, and that a number of board members do not 
consider the practice undesirable. 

Although, in this writer’s opinion, schools exist for the good of all and 
should be operated as economically as possible in order that those who pay 
for them shall not be unnecessarily burdened, there exists a widespread belief 
that purchases of school supplies should be made locally for the benefit of a 
few local merchants even if the supplies can be purchased more economically 
elsewhere. Eight per cent of the school board members reporting (Table 35) 
believe that local merchants should be given school business whenever goods 
are available. An additional 49 per cent favor local purchasing if prices locally 
are not greatly in excess of prices elsewhere. 


TABLE 35. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL BOARD MEM- 
BERS INDICATING, IN THEIR OPINION, TO WHAT EXTENT LOCAL 
MERCHANTS SHOULD BE GIVEN SCHOOL BUSINESS 


| 

At all times when Whenever prices are Whenever goods 
Size of city goods are not greatly in excess can be bought 

available of prices elsewhere as cheaply 
Over 30,000 | 5 45 50 

| 
5,000-30,000 | 6 53 41 
Under 5,000 | 10 47 43 

| 
All cities 8 49 43 


The practice of hiring local teachers whenever they are available re- 
gardless of their quality has given way in most communities to the practice 
of hiring the best teachers available. Business establishments do not hire the 
products of the local schools only, but seek the best prospects they can find. 
School money should buy as much as it can, if the best interests of pupils and 
taxpayers are to be served. 

The key to the success of public schools is the chief administrator, Every 
effort should be made to secure the most capable man available and to assist 
him in maintaining an excellent school program. What he is paid, when con- 
sidered in terms of the effect upon local tax rates, is of little concern. If the 
difference between a fair salary and an excellent salary for the school super- 
intendent will in any way effect the quality of leadership of the school or the 
morale of its chief executive, saving money at this point is the “falsest” 
economy. 

Only 2 per cent of Indiana’s board members (Table 36) believe our 
superintendents are overpaid. Twenty-eight per cent think their salaries are 
too low for the responsibility of the position. However, 70 per cent consider 
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the salaries of superintendents sufficient to attract the best leadership for their 
schools. 


TABLE 36. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL BOARD MEM- 
BERS INDICATING, IN THEIR OPINION, THE ADEQUACY OF THE 
SALARIES OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


| Opinion 

Size of city Salaries too low for Salaries sufficiently 
| the responsibility of high to attract the Salaries too high 
the position best leadership 

Over 30,000 | 30 65 5 
| 

5,000-30,000 | 27 73 

Under 5,000 | 29 69 2 
| 

All cities 28 70 2 


As is the case with many of the subjects heretofore discussed, it is dif- 
ficult to determine whether responses represent merely attitudes which may 
have developed without analysis or serious thought, or whether they are opin- 
ions based upon considerable study. The writer has assumed, however, that the 
responses analyzed in this study are subject to change when and if facts which 
were not available at the time of the response do become available. 


Summary 


An examination of the attitudes and opinions of school board members 
has been made concerning certain subjects considered important to public 
education. In some instances the attitudes and opinions of school superin- 
tendents are considered in comparison or in contrast. 

From their responses, the following major conclusions have been reached: 

1. Board members should be selected without reference to political party, 
church affiliation, or representation of a given group or population segment. 

2. Board members who will give freely of their time, especially as it may 
be needed outside of their own communities, should be chosen. 

3. Since the first few years of board membership constitute in a sense a 
training period, successful board members should not be thoughtlessly re- 
placed by inexperienced persons. 

4. Board members should represent the will of the people but should 
seek to mold public opinion to desire good schools. 

5. There should be no hesitation in selecting women to school board 
membership. 

6. Experience as a teacher is not necessarily good training for school 
board membership. Board members and superintendents agree that, generally 
speaking, many former teachers become undesirable board members. 
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7. There is no agreement upon the best method of selecting board mem- 
bers, but it is generally agreed that appointment or election from a list ap- 
proved by an active citizen’s committee is an excellent aid to proper selection. 

8. Superintendents should recommend teaching and nonteaching person- 
nel, and school boards should approve or reject their recommendations. 

9. It is not the function of board members to direct the activity of school 
employees. This is an executive duty of the superintendent. 

10. Standing committees of school board members are undesirable. 

11. Board members are not thoroughly aware of their function, as state 
officials, of improving public education on the state level. They do believe, 
however, that it is the responsibility of the state to create administrative units 
of satisfactory size for efficiency and economy. They also believe that state 
funds should be available for providing adequate buildings and equipment in 
approved school units. 

12. The primary aim of the public schools should be to develop good 
citizens. 

13. Many board members and superintendents in Indiana are not so 
convinced that schools exist for the preparation of good citizens that they are 
willing to approve the inclusion of certain controversial subjects in the cur- 
riculum. 

14. Sectional and state athletic contests are considered educationally de- 
sirable by a large majority of board members and school superintendents. 

15. If our schools have failed to meet the needs of youth, unprogressive 
local leadership should be charged with the blame. 

16. A small percentage of board members and a somewhat larger percent- 
age of superintendents believe that prospective teachers should receive reim- 
bursement for travel when they are requested to come for interview. 

17. Teacher tenure, say the majority of board members, lowers teacher 
efficiency, creates more problems than it solves, and is generally undesirable. 

18. Kindergartens should be financed jointly by the community and the 
state, as are grades | to 12 at present. 

19. Board members generally believe in purchasing supplies for schools 
locally whenever the cost is not greatly in excess of costs elsewhere. 

20. A majority of board members believe that salaries of school super- 
intendents are sufficiently high to attract the best leadership for schools, but 
a sizable minority think that the salaries of superintendents are too low for 
the responsibilities of the position. 
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APPENDIX A 


ATTITUDES AND OPINIOXS OF SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 
AND SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


Part I 


The state superintendent of public instruction should be: 
1. Elected by the people 
2. Appointed by the governor 
3. Appointed by the state board of education 
4. Other 


The state board of education should be composed of: 
1. Lay members (non-tesachers) only 
2. Professional nembers (teachers) only 
3S. Both lay and professional members 


The bonding of local property should: 
1. Be limited to 2 per cent of the assessed valuation 
2. Be limited to 4 per cent of the assessed valuation 
- Be linited to 6 per cent of the assessed valuation 
4. Have no legal limitations 


5. Be limited to per cent of the assessed valuation 


Kindergartens should be financed: 
1. In the same manner as grades 1-12 
2. From local taxation only 

3S. By tuition 


There should be, in addition to federal aid for vocational 
education: 

1. Federal aid for education to all states 

2. No federal aid for education 

+ Federal aid to the most needy states 

« Federal aid for ouilding construction only 

Other 


State and federal funds now used for special services, such as 
vocational education, should: 
1. Be kept at the oresent level 
Increased 
3. Decreased 
4. Made available for other specialized services 
5. Discontinued in favor of state and federal funds for 
general purposes only 


The retirement age of teachers should be: 

1. Fixed, without question, by the state legislature 

2. Set by the legislature, with local boards given the 
option to offer extended employment 

+ Entirely a matter of local determination 


Other 
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The state's minimum salary schedule (check all tnat apply): 
1. Is adequate 

2. Needs to be increased 

3. Needs to be decreased 

4. Needs to be higher for beginning teachers 

5. Needs to provide for teachers with more than five 
years of training 

6. Other 


Budgets approved by the local board of education should: 

1. Be reviewed by a county adjustment board - 

2. Be reviewed by a state tax board 

3. Be reviewed by both 1 and 2 

4. Be reviewed only by the city council 

5. Be reviewed only by the Stats Departnent of Public 
Instruction 

6. Not be subject to review by any agency 

7. Be aporoved by the electorate 

8. Other 


Attendance of all school children should be: 

1. Optional after the completion of the eighth grade 

2. Required until the fifteenth birthday 

3. Required until the sixteenth birthday 

4. Required until high school graduation or until the 
eighteenth birthday 

5. Other (Please explain) 


The school budget should be prepared by the: 
Board 


2. Superintendent and board 
5S. Superintendent 
4. Superintendent and staff 


Teacher tenure: 
1. Lowers teaching efficiency, creates more problems than 
it solves, is generally undesirable 
2. Raises teacher morale and efficiency, gives the teacher 
professional status, is generally desirable 
3. Merely protects the teacher against unfair treatment 


Viho should provide textbooks? 

1. They should be provided at public exvoense 

2. The school system should rent textbooks 
___.5+ Students should purchase their own textbooks 


Interscholastic athletic contests should be held: 
‘1. During school hours with students admitted free 
2. After school hours for the general public with only 
students admitted free 
3. For the general public with admission charge for both 
students and adults 
4. For the general public with all admissions free 


School patrons are most anxious to learn about: 
1. Pupil progress and achievement 
2. The nature of the school progran 
« Extracurricular activities 
4. Teachers 
Finance and budget plans 
Other 
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In the selection of teachers: 

1. The superintendent should have the responsibility for 
recommending and the board should approve or reject 
The superintendent should be assisted by the principal 
and teachers in making recomnendations to the board, 
which should act as an approval agency 

The board and superintendent should interview and 
ointly select 

4. Selection is the responsibility of the board 


2. 
3. 


The method of selecting school board members most likely to 
secure well-qualified members is by: 

1. Appointment by the mayor 

2. Appointment by the city or town council 

+ Election in special non-partisan elections 

+ Election in general bi-partisan elections 

« Other 


Is the salary paid to school board members in your community: 
1. Adequate and satisfactory 
2. Too little to attract the best qualified persons for 
members 
3. So high that poorly qualified persons seek membership 
4. Unnecessary, since the best qualified people will 
serve without pay 


All school board members should: 

+ Have a grade school education 

+ Have a high school education 

+ Have a college education 

« Be selected without consideration for educational 
background 


The board member is responsible in the solution of school prob- 

lems primarily to: 

1. The group or person chiefly responsible for his 
appointment or election 

2. The parents of the children in school 

« All of the people in the community 

« Both the community and the state 


A school board should: 
1. Reflect the will of the people 
2. Reflect the will of the people and also mold public 
opinion to desire and accept improved practices 
3. Act according to its composite judgment of what is 
best for the schools without concern for immediate 
public approval 


Do well-qualified men in your community refuse to serve as 
school board members because of distasteful "pressures" to 
which the school board is subjected? 

1. Often 3. Occasionally 

2. Seldom Never 


4. 
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Which one of the following statements best describes the pur- 
pose of public education? 
1. The primary business of the school is to teach funda- 
mental skills to prepare students for earning a living 
2. Schools exist to develop successful citizens in our 
democratic society 
3. Most of all we need to transmit the culture of the 
past to the citizens of the future 


Negro tenure teachers in cities which discontinue segregation 
in schools should: 
1. Be assigned to classes regardless of their racial com- 
position 
2. Be paid their salaries but given no teaching assignment 
3. Forced to secure employment elsewhere 
4. Other 


Check the topics in the following list which should, in your 
opinion, be a part of the curriculum in your community: 
« Marriage relations and family living 
2. Consumer education 
3. Sex education 
4. Labor-management relations 
5. All political systems including communism 
6. Military training 
7. Driver training 
8. The “one-world 


concept 


To what extent should local merchants, except for miscellaneous 
purchase, be given school business? 
« At all times when goods are available 
« Whenever goods can be bought as cheaply locally 

3. Whenever local prices are not greatly in excess of 
prices obtainable elsewhere 


Superintendents' salaries are now: 
1. Too low for the responsibility of the position 
2. Sufficiently high to attract the best leadership for 
schools 
3. Too high 


The salaries of athletic coaches, band directors, school 
treasurers, etc. should be: 
1. Higher than other teachers' salaries because they do 
extra work 
2. Higher than other teachers' saleries because they have 
greater responsibility or greater job security risk 
« The same as other teachers’ salaries because all staff 
members give full time to their work 
« The same as other teachers' salaries because all 
teachers are responsible for pupil development 
5. Less than other teachers' salaries because the educa- 
anni tional benefits are likely to be less 
6. The same as other teachers' salaries but with adjusted 
teaching load 


If it is true, as is frequently charged, that schools fail to 
adapt their program to pupil needs, the primary reason is that: 
1. Local school leadership has not | progressive 
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2. The state department, legislature, or both hsve fixed 


too rigid requirements 
3. Institutions of higher learning stress learning for 


learning's sake rather than learning to teach 
+ The lay public believes that schools today must teach 


as did the schools of yesterday 


5. Other 
30. The teacher retirement age should be fixed at age: 

- 60 5. 64 9. 68 

2. 61 6. 65 10. 69 

3. 62 7. 66 1l. 70 

4. 63 8. 67 12. Other 

Part II 

NO 

1. A school board member needs to spend time at edu- 
cational conferences and group meetings outside 
of his home 

2. It is the responsibility of the state to see that 
local units are of sufficient size to guarantee 
economical and efficient schools. 

3. A school board member should usually interview 
prospective teachers. 

4. Frequently, it is desirable for a board member to 
direct the activity of a school employee. 

5. School auditoriums, gymnasiums, cafeterias, etc. 
should be regularly available for community activi- 
ties when they are not in use for school purposes. 

6. In general, former teachers are desirable school 
board members. 

7. ‘The employment of school janitors should be made 
only upon the recommendation of the superintendent. 

8. A school board member is a state official respon- 
sible for the development of public education 
throughout the state. 

9. Permanent or standing committees permitting members 
to exercise authority in special areas of school 
affairs are desirable. 

10. Women are too prone to emotional judgment to make 
desirable board members. 

ll. Labor deserves and needs representation on school 
boards. 

12. School boards should budget money for the expenses 
of school board members to educational meetings. 

13. Prospective teachers requested to come for inter- 
views should be reimbursed for travel expenses. 

14. It is false economy to employ administrators at 
good salaries and fail to provide adequate assist- 
ance to relieve them of all clerical duties. 

15. The welfare of the schools is best served if school 


boards are identified as members of a given poli- 
ticel party. 


22. 


24. 
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A prospective board member's church affiliation is 
an important factor in choosing a board that will 
adequately represent all elements of the community. 
Schools should carry insurance against accidents 
on all pupils. 

School board members should be appointed or elected 
from a list approved and submitted by a citizens‘ 
committee, parent-teacher organization, lay ad- 
visory council, or other similar group. 

It is particularly important to select school 
board members who can and will devote consider- 
able time to school board affairs. 

The state should distribute more funds to school 
corporations which meet high standards than to 
corporations which have unsatisfactory school 
systems. 

Sectional and state athletic contests are educa- 
tionally undesirable and should be discontinued. 
The state should contribute funds for building 
construction and the purchase of new equipment for 
approved school units. 

Local communities should have the privilege of 
maintaining smal] and inefficient school systems 
even though the state pays over 40 per cent of the 
cost. 

Good school board members generally reach their 
maximum efficiency after several years of experi- 
ence on the board. 


16. 
a 
17. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
23. 
k. 


Bulletins in the Field of Education, 
Indiana University 


The Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, was 
first published in 1924 and has appeared regularly since that time. 
Research studies of interest to educators, proceedings of conferences 
held, and bibliographies of educational materials have n the principal 
fields touched upon in these bulletins. A complete list of the bulletins 
may be obtained from the School of Education upon request. The 
studies included in the present volume and in the two volumes imme- 
diately preceding it in date are listed below. Unless otherwise noted, 
these may be obtained for 75 cents each from the Indiana University 
Bookstore, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Suggestions With Regard to Some — Elementary School 
Problems. Vol. XXV, No. 1, 1949. = 

Publie School Kindergartens in I te on Phyllis Plichta. Vol. 
XXV, No. 2, 1949. 38 p. 

Scores on the Interpretation of Data Test: Their Relationship to 
Measures of Achievement, Personality, and Interest. By Nicholas A. 
Fattu and William H. Fox. Vol. XXV, No. 3, 1949. 55 p 

Music in the Elementary Schools in Indiana. By Thurber H. Madi- 
son, Dorothy G. Kelley, and William H. Fox. Vol. XXV, No. 4, 1949. 
64 p 


tine and Midwest School —, Planning Conference: Pro- 
ceedings. Vol. XXV, No. 5, 1949. 172 p. 

A Study of a Secondary School ie. in Light of Characteristics 
and Needs of Youth. By Wilson H. Ivins, William H. Fox, and David 
Segel. Vol. XXV, No. 6, 1949. 69 p. 

Problems in School Administration. By Raleigh W. Holmstedt. 
Vol. XXVI, No. 1, 1950. 65 p. 

Art in the maggie , of Indiana. By Martha R. Carter 
and William H. Fox. Vol. XXVI, No. 2, 1950. 83 p. 

Vi Environment t. Schoolrooms (by Paul W. Seagers) with 
eran of the Indiana Illumination Conference. Vol. XXVI, No. 3, 

Studies in Education: Abstracts of Theses, 1945-1949. Vol. XXVI, 
No. 4, 1950. 108 p. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Pro- 
— Vol. XXVI, No. 5, 1950. 75 p. $1. 

An Examination of Enrollment and Budget Data for Indiana School 
Cities and Towns. By Maurice E. Stapley. Vol. XXVI, No. 6, 1950. 35 p. 

Standardized Testing in the Schools of Indiana. By Roscoe A. 
Boyer and Merrill T. Eaton. Vol. XXVII, No. 1, 1951. 39 

Attitudes and Opinions of School Board Members in I iana Cities 
and Towns. By Maurice E, Stapley. Vol. XXVII, No. 2, 1951. 42 p. 
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